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THE SURRENDER OF VIRGINIA IN 1651. 


We submit here the public papers relating to an important and in- 
teresting event in the early history of our State—the Surrender of the 
Colony of Virginia to the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, in 1651,—taken from our ancient records. They have been pub- 
lished before ; first, (the first and third of them,) by Mr. Jefferson, in 
his Notes on Virginia. (Query XIII,) and subsequently, (all of them.) 
by Mr. Hening, in his Statutes at Large, (Vol. Ist. p. 264.) But we 
give them again because we wish our work to be as complete as pos- 
sible in itself, and to furnish all the most essential documents at least 
on the subject we have undertaken to illustrate, without turning off 
our readers to look for them, less conveniently, in other books. 

Beverley relates the transaction to which these documents refer, in 
the following terms : 


‘* At last the King was traiterously beheaded in England, and 
Oliver installed Protector. However his authority was not ac- 
knowledged in Virginia for several years after, till they were for- 
ced to it by the last necessity. For in the year 1651, by Crom- 
well’s command, Capt. Dennis, with a squadron of men of war, 
arrived there from the Caribbee Islands, where they had been 
subduing Barbadoes. The country at first held out vigorously 
against him; and Sir William Berkeley, by the assistance of such 
Dutch vessels as were then there, made a brave resistance. But 
at last Dennis contrived a stratagem, which betrayed the coun- 
try. He had got a considerable parcel of goods aboard, which 
belonged to two of the Council ; and found a method of inform- 
ing them of it. By this means they were reduced to the dilemma 
either of submitting, or losing their goods. This occasioned fac- 
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tions among them; so that at last, after the surrender of all the 
other English plantations, Sir William was forced to submit to 
the Usurper on the terms of a general pardon. However, it 
ought to be remembered to his praise, and to the immortal honour 
of that Colony, that it was the last of all the king’s dominions 
that submitted to the usurpation, and afterwards the first that cast 
it off; and he never took any post or oflice under the Usurper.” 
Beverley’s History of Virginia, 2nd Edition, p. 52. 

The accounts of the affair which are given us by Chalmers, Gra- 
hame, Burk, and Howison, are a little more full and particular; but 
are all apparently based upon this brief of Beverley, and are substan- 
tially the same. 


ARTICLES AT THE SURRENDER OF THE COUNTRIE. 


Articles agreed on and concluded at James Cittie in Virginia for 
the surrendering and settling of that plantation under the obedi- 
ence and government of the Common Wealth of England, by the 
commissioners of the Councill of State, by authoritie of the Par- 


liament of England and by the Grand Assembly of the Governour, 
Councill and Burgesses of that countrey. 


First, it is agreed and cons’ted that the plantation of Virginia, 
and all the inhabitants thereof, shall be and remaine in due obe- 
dience and subjection to the common wealth of England, accor- 
ding to the lawes there established, And that this submission and 
subscription bee acknowledged a voluntary act not forced nor 
constrained by a conquest vpon the countrey, And that they shall 
have and enjoy such freedomes and priviledges as belong to the 
free borne people of England, and that the former government 
by the commissions and instructions be void and null. 


2dly. Secondly, that the Grand Assembly as formerly shall 
convene and transact the affairs of Virginia, wherein nothing is 
to be acted or done contrarie to the government of the common 
wealth of England and the lawes there established. 


3dly. That there shall be a full and totall remission and in- 
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dempnitie of all acts, words or writeings done or spoken against 
the parliament of England in relation to the same. 


4thly. That Virginia shall have and enioy the antient bounds 
and lymitts granted by the charters of the former Kings, and that 
we shall seek a new charter from the parliament to that purpose 
against any that have intrencht vpon the rights thereof. 


5thly. That all the pattents of land granted vnder the collony 


seale, by any of the precedent Governours shall be and remaine 
in their full force and strength. 


Gthly. That the priviledge of haveing ffiftie acres of land for 


every person transported in the collony shall continue as former- 
ly granted. 


7thly. That the people of Virginia have free trade as the peo- 
ple of England do enjoy to all places and with all nations ac- 
cording to the lawes of that common wealth, And that Virginia 


shall enjoy all priviledges equall with any English plantations in 
America. 


8thly. That Virginia shall be free from all taxes, customes and 
impositions whatsoever, and none to be imposed on them with- 
out consent of the Grand Assembly, And soe that neither ffortes 


nor castles bee erected or garrisons maintained without their 
consent. 


9thly. That noe charge shall be required from this country in 
respect of this present fileet. 


10thly. That for the future settlement of the countrey in their 
due obedience, the engagement shall be tendred to all the inhab- 
itants according to act of parliament made to that purpose, that 
all persons who shall refuse to subscribe the said engagement, 
shall have a yeares time if they please to remove themselves, and 
their estates out of Virginia, and in the mean time during the 
said yeare to have equall justice as formerly. 


11thly. That the vse of the booke of common prayer shall be 
permitted for one yeare ensueinge with referrence to the consent 
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of the major part of the parishes, Provided that those things 
which relate to kingshipp or that government be not vsed pub- 
liquely ; and the continuance of ministers in their places, they 
not misdemeaning themselves: And the payment of their accus- 
tomed dues and agreements made with them respectively shall 
be left as they now stand dureing this ensueing yeare. 


12thly. That no man’s cattell shall be questioned as the com- 
panies vnles such as have been entrusted with them or have dis- 
posed of them without order. 


13thly. That all amunition, powder and arms, other then for 
private vse shall be delivered vp, securitie being given to make 
satisfaction for it. 


14thly. That all goods allreadie brought hither by the Dutch 
or others which are now on shoar shall be free from surprizall. 


15thly. That the quittrents granted vnto vs by the late Kinge 
for seaven yeares bee confirmed. 


16thly. That the comissioners for the parliament subscribing 
these articles engage themselves and the honour of the parlia- 
ment for the full performance thereof: And that the present 
Governour and the Councill and the Burgesses do likewise sub- 
scribe and engage the whole collony on their parts. 
RICH: BENNETT, Seale. 
Wm. CLAIBORNE, Seale. 
EDMOND CURTIS, Seale. 
Theise articles were signed and sealed by the commissionors of 
the Councill of State for the Common Wealth of England, the 
twelveth day of March, 1651. 


Articles for the surrendring Virginia to the subjection of the Par- 
liament of the Common wealth of England, agreed vppon by the 
honourable the Commissioners for the Parliament and the hon’ ble. 
the Governour and Councill of State. 


First, That neither Governour nor councill shall be obliged to 
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take any oath or engagement to the Common-Wealth of Eng- 
land for one whole yeare, And that neither Governour nor Coun- 
cill be censured for praying for or speaking well of the King for 
one whole yeare in their private houses or neighbouring confer- 
rence. 


2dly. That there be one sent home at the present Governour's 
choice to give an accompt to his Ma’tie of the surrender of his 
countrey, the present Governour bearing his charges, that is Sr. 
William Berkley. 


3dly. That the present Governour, that is Sr. William Berke- 
ley and the Councill shall have leave to sell and dispose of their 
estates, and to transporte themselves whether they please. 


4thly. That the Governour and Council though they take not 
the engagement for one whole yeare shall yet have equall and 
free justice in all courtes of Virginia vntill the expiration of one 
whole yeare. 


5thly. That all the Governour’s and Councill’s land and houses, 
and whatsoever belongeth to them bee perticularly secured and 
provided for in these articles. 


6thly. That all debts of the Governour’s by act of Assembly, , 
and all debts due to the officers made by the Assembly bee per- 
fectly made good to them, And that the Governour be paid out 
of the goods remaining in the countrey of the Dutch ship that 
went away cleer for Holland without paying his customs. 


7thly. That the Governour may have free leave to hire a shipp 
for England or Holland to carrie away the Governour’s goods, 
and the Councill’s, and what he or they have to transporte for 
Holland or England without any lett or any molestation 
of any of the State’s shipps att sea or in their rivers or elsewhere 
by any of the shipps in the common wealth of England whatso- 
ever. 


Sthly. That the Capt. of the fforte be allowed satisfaction for 
the building of his house in fforte Island. 
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9thly. That all persons that are now in this collonie of what 
quality or condition soever that have served the King here or in 
England shall be free from all dangers, punishment or mulkt 
whatsoever, here or elsewhere, and this art’e. as all other articles 
bee in as cleer termes as the learned in the law of arms can ex- 
press. 


10thly. That the same instant that the commissions are resign- 
ed an act of indempnittie and oblivion be issued out vnder the 
hands and seales of the comissioners for the parliament, And 
that noe persons in any courte of justice in Virginia be ques- 
tioned for their opinions given in any causes determined by them. 


11thly. That the Governour and Councill shall have their pas- 
ses to go away from hence in anie shipps in any time within a 
year: And in case they gee for London or other place in Eng- 
land that they or anie of them shall bee free from anie trouble or 
hindrance of arrests or such like in England, and that they may 


follow their occasions for the space of six monthes after their 
arrivall. 


RICH: BENNETT, Seale. 
Wm. CLAIBORNE, Seale. 
EDMOND CURTIS, Seale. 


Theise articles were signed, sealed, sworne vnto by vs the 
commissioners for the parliament of the common wealth of Eng- 
jand, the 12th of March, 1651. 


An Act of Indempnitie made att the Surrender of the Countrey. 


Whereas by the authoritie of the parliament of England, wee 
the comissioners appointed by the Councill of State authorized 
thereto having brought a fleete and force before James Cittie in 
Virginia to reduce that collonie vnder the obedience of the com- 
mon-wealth of England, and finding force raised by the Gover- 
nour and countrey to make opposition against the said fleet, 
whereby assured danger appearinge of the ruine and destruction 
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of the plantation, for prevention whereof the Burgesses of all the 
severall plantations being called to advise and assist therein, vp- 
pon long and serious debate, and in sad contemplation of the 
greate miseries and certaine destruction, which were soe neerly 
hovering over this whole countrey; Wee the said comissioners 
have thought fitt and condescended and granted to signe and 
confirme vnder our hands, seales and by our oath, Articles bear- 
inge date with theise presents, And do further declare, That by 
the authoritie of the parliament and comon wealth of England 
derived vnto vs theire comissioners, That according to the arti- 
cles in gennerall, Wee have granted an act of indempnitie and 
oblivion to all the inhabitants of this colloney, from all words, 
actions or writings that have been spoken, acted or writt against 
the parliament or common wealth of England or any other per- 
son from the beginning of the world to this daye, And this wee 
have done, That all the inhabitants of the collonie may live qui- 
etly and securely vnder the common-wealth of England, And 


wee do promise that the parliament and common-wealth of Eng- 

land shall confirme and make good all those transactions of ours, 

Wittnes our hands and seales this 12th day of March, 1651. 
RICHARD BENNETT, Seale. 
Wm. CLAIBORNE, Seale. 
EDM: CURTIS, Seale. 


THE BURIAL OF POCAHONTAS. 


We have been politely favored by the worthy Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of our Virginia Historical Society, Conway Rob- 
inson, Esq., with the following copy of a letter from Charles Wyke- 
ham Martin, Esq., M. P. of London, on the subject of the Burial of 
the celebrated Pocahontas, who makes so fine a figure in the early an- 
nals of our State. It is well known, we suppose, to all our readers, 
that this admirable woman, after having married Mr. John Rolfe, and 
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been baptized, on her profession of christianity, by the new name of 
Rebecca, went over to England, along with her husband, under the 
auspices of Sir Thomas Dale, in the year 1616; and that she unfor- 
tunately died at Gravesend, in that country, some time in the same 
year; but the precise date of her death has not hitherto been known, 
as it is not stated by Smith, Stith, Beverley, or, as far as we remem- 
ber, by any other of our early historians. We are now at last, howe- 
ver, by the zeal of our indefatigable Chairman, and the care of his 
intelligent correspondent, and his colaborers, enabled to supply this 
interesting item of information, (very nearly at least,) as will appear by 
the documents which we now submit. 


Conway Rosginson, Ese., Ricamonp, Vireinia. 


Dear Sir,—When Mr. Slaughter was in England last summer, 
he contemplated making a trip to Gravesend in order to find out 
whether any inscription existed to the memory of that interest- 
ing character, Pocahontas, who died there in 1617. I immedi- 
ately set some of my antiquarian friends to work, and it is only 
within these few days that I have obtained any information what- 
ever. What I now send is rather meagre, but I send it still be- 
cause I doubt not that you would be glad to have what there is, 
though it be but little. And I find that it shews at least this, 
that her husband’s name is incorrectly spelt, and that his chris- 
tian name was not what it is supposed to have been. John Rolfe 
is the name usually given—Thomas Wroth or Wrothe the name 
recorded in the Register. My friend adds in another letter, 
‘there was a family formerly residing near Gravesend, at Blen- 
den Hall, in Henley parish, of the name of Wroth, created Bar- 
onets in 1660, but since extinct. Qy. was the Lady’s husband 
of the same family, the name being corruptly spelled Rolfe by the 
careless mode of spelling in those times. Gravesend church hav- 
ing been destroyed by fire in 1727, as I mentioned in a former 
note to you, if there had been any monument to the memory of 
this Lady, it was then destroyed.” 

The date [Mar. 21, 1616,] so exactly corresponds with the re- 
corded circumstances, that I think I have found the right entry. 
I send it to you because I begin to despair of seeing Mr. Slaugh- 
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ter, and if he should come, [ shall still be able to tell him that I 
have sent you this extract from the Gravesend register. If there 
is any thing thiat interests the Virginia Historical Society in the 
way of antiquarian research in this country, I am not unlikely to 
be able to assist you, as I have several friends who are possessed 
of antiquarian information, and persons of that turn of mind are 
always fond of communicating their own knowledge and assist- 
ing the researches of others. 
Believe me, 
My dear sir, 
Very truly yours, 


CHARLES WYKEHAM MARTIN. 
Leed’s Castle, May 10, 1849. 


Mr. Anderson, the author of the History of the Colonial Church 
is an old school-fellow of mine and we are most intimate. 


Manytown, 5ru Mary, 1849. 


My Dear Sir,—The within extract from the Parish Register of 
Burials in the Parish of Gravesend, in the County of Kent, I ex- 
amined with the original at the time the extract was made, the 
termination of the word Wrote is rather obscure, but I think 
that the abreviation was meant for a final e. 

The date, 1616, is the civil year, but according to the compu- 
tation of the Historical year it is 1617. 

I am, my dear sir, 
Yours very truly, 
CLEM T. SMYTHE. 

Cuartes WrkenHam Martin, Esq., M. P. 

Leeds Castle, Kent. ¢ 


1616. 

March 21.—Rebecca Wrothe wyffe of 
Thomas Wrothe gent. A Virginia 
Lady borne was buried in the 
Chauncell. 


I certify that the above is a true copy of the Burial Register of 
this Parish. 


ROBT. JOYNES, 
May 3d, 1849. Rector of Gravesend. 
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THE MODE OF ACQUIRING LANDS IN VIRGINIA IN 
EARLY TIMES. 


We are indebted for the following brief to an eminent jurist whose 
intimate acquaintance with our early annals, and whose high persona! 
authority, stamp a special value on any, the slightest effusions of his 
pen. 


-—_-—- — ws *& Ff = 


The mode of acquiring separate property in lands and the time 
at which this was first effected, is a matter too important to be 
over-look’d in any account of the settlement of a country; and 
I propose, accordingly, to submit a short but sufficient statement 
of it, as far as concerns our Colony of Virginia, in this place. 
Our early writers, have bestowed so little attention upon this 
subject, that it will be necessary for me to examine it, much more 
minutely, than has been done by any of them. 


—_——- Ae 


~._ 


The first adventurers who came to Virginia as Colonists, were, 
in the general, servants to the London Company.(a) They were 
brought hither at the expense of the Company, supported by its 
means, bound by contract to obey all its orders, and subject to 
the most rigorous of all forms of government that of Martial 
Law. Five years was the agreed period during which this servi- 
tude was to continue. Upon the expiration of this term, they 
were ‘ set free.” Upon their emancipation, they were entitled 
to one hundred acres of land, to be chosen wherever they thought 
proper within the Colony, and within any of the established cor- 
porations ; provided, the land selected was not included within 
any of the reservations before mentioned.() The one hundred 
acres of land so allotted, was called the dividend, or as it is 
more usually spelt ‘‘the divident’”’ of the planter. If this divi- 
dend was planted and seated, that is to say, if it was improved 
by building a house upon it, clearing a small portion of its area 
and planting a few fruit trees, within the period of three years 
from the date of the grant, the first divided was augmented by a 
second grant of one hundred acres more, to be selected as in 
the former case. But if the allotted dividend was not planted 
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and seated within the three years, the land granted was said to 
be “deserted” or lapsed. It then reverted to the grantor and was 
subject to he appropriated again, by any other person, upon 
complying with the customary and prescribed conditions requi- 
red for obtaining any grant of lands. The lands of orphans, 
however, were specially exempted from forfeiture for desertion, 
until three years after their full age. This is the most ancient 
mode of acquiring lands in Virginia; and all of our earliest 
grants are made upon this consideration. Such grants are con- 
fined to the ‘“ Old Planters,” which description comprehends 
none Other than those who were in the country “ at the last com- 
ing of Sir Thomas Gates,” that is August, 1611.(c) 


By one of the Ordinances adopted by the London Company, 
which was continued in force by the Crown after the revocation 
of the Charter, every person removing to Virginia at his own ex- 
pense, with the intention to settle and remain there, was entitled 
to Fifty acres of land. The same rule was extended also to 
every member of his family; and a husband was entitled to the 
same number of acres for his wife and each of his children. So 
too, if any person brought others into the colony, at his own 
proper cost and charges, he became thereby entitled to fifty acres 
of land for each person so imported. All of these rights were 
called ‘“‘ Head Rights.” They were assignable; and under the 
assignment the purchasor acquired the same benefit to which the 
original holder would have been entitled. This was the most 
common mode of acquiring lands in Virginia for very many years 
afier its first settlement.(d) 


The manner of taking up lands was this. The individual en- 
titled to any dividend or Head right, proved his title by making 
an affidavit of the facts whereon his claim was founded. To this 
affidavit was subjoined a list of the names of those to whom the 
rights claimed originally attached. This list being carried to the 
Secretary’s office was there examined and verified; and if found 
regular was recorded. A certificate or warrant was then given 
to the claimant, which he might exhibit to the surveyor of the 
plantation or corporation within which he proposed to locate his 
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claim ; and the land desired to be acquired by the claimant was 
. Shown by him to the said surveyor. It was then the duty of the 
surveyor, to survey and lay off the required quantity of land 
wherever it was desired, if such land had not been previously ap- 
propriated, and to bound the land surveyed, either by natural 
boundaries, or by chopping notches in the trees that were found 
on the lines of his courses. The survey being thus made, a 
copy of it together with the warrant whereon it had been made, 
was returned to the Secretary’s office. There, if no objection 
was urged, a Patent was made out in conformity with the survey 
and warrant. This Patent was then submitted to the Governor 
and Council; and if found to be regular, it was passed, signed 
by the Governor, with the seal of the Colony attached, and or- 
dered to be recorded in the Secretary’s office.(e) 


A Patent so obtained, gave to the grantee a fee simple estate 
in the lands conveyed, upon condition of paying an annual “ quit 
rent” of one shilling for every fifty acres, and of planting and 
seating thereon within three years from the date of the grant. 
If this condition was not performed, the land granted became 
lapsed or deserted, and any one was at liberty to obtain a new 
patent for it in his own name. But if before any petition was 
prefixed for a conveyance of the lapsed land, the original paten- 
tee thought proper to incur the expense of taking out a new 
patent for the same land, he did it, and so acquired farther time 
for seating and planting it. This will explain why two or more 
patents to the same person, for the same land, are sometimes 
found recorded in the Register’s office. The manner in which 
lands were formerly surveyed and laid off to the claimants, is a 
matter which has been no where described, so far as I know; but 
it may be detailed as follows: 


All our earliest grants, are of lands situated on some water- 
course. The first claimant of lands in any particular region, 
having pitched upon some notorious point on the water-course 
as the beginning of his survey, the surveyor ran a meridianal line 
from thence along the margin of the water-course, to a distance, 
on poles, equal to half of the number of acres to which the claim- 
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ant was entitled. Then, from either extremity of this base line, 
if it was necessary to do so, the surveyor ran another straight 
line, at right angles to the first, to the distance of one statute 
mile or 320 poles. These side lines he marked, as has been sta- 
ted; and the survey was then complete. The same course was 
pursued with the next survey of the land contiguous to the first. 
The base of this was established on the same water-course, as 
before; and from the farther extremity of this base a side line 
was drawn, parallel to the marked side line of the contiguous 
survey, which side line was also extended one mile and marked 
as before. Each succeeding survey being made in the same 
manner, the first grants constituted a series of parallelograms, 
all fronting on the water-course and running back to the distance 
of one mile from its margin. The back lines of this first series 
of grants, were then made either the base or side-lines of a new 
series, as the face of the country required. The determined 
length of one mile was fixed upon to facilitate the calculation of 
quantity. A breadth of one pole, with this given length, would 
necessarily include two acres of land. So that the base line be- 
ing given, the whole area was known; or the length of the base 
line might be readily inferred from the extent of the given area. 

Such having been the mode in which all lands were laid off 
and the surveys made at first, it would be easy to determine the 
scite and exact limits of all the original grants, even at this day, 
but for the inaccuracy of the instruments used and the negligence 
practised in making the first surveys. The compass employed, 
at that day, was graduated as is a Mariner’s Compass, the sub- 
divisions of which extend only to a quarter of a point, or about 
2° 49‘. Hence there must have been a constant source of error 
in the bearings of objects observed by such a compass, the mean 
of which errors could not be estimated at less than 1° 25', if 
measured by the surveyors compass now in use. And the vari- 
ation of the compass, if known to the old surveyors, was never 
noted by them in their surveys. 


Besides this, so great was the desire then felt of establishing a 
natural boundary as the limit of every grant, that in running out 
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the side lines of a survey, if the required distance exceeded or 
fell short a little of any water-course, or other natural object, 
these lines were always contracted or extended so as to termi- 
nate at this object, altho’ the length of the lines was still repre- 
sented to be one mile or 320 poles. Arbitrary allowances too 
were made for useless lands, and for the errors necessarily caused by 
the attempt to extend a surveyor’s chain through the thick brush- 
wood of a primitive forest. These errors and inaccuracies, ren- 
der it always difficult and sometimes impossible to determine now 
the original limits of an old grant, with accurate precision. The 
most exact adjustment of these limits that can now be made, will 
very rarely present an area the quantity of which corresponds 
precisely with that called for by the grant. This quantity gene- 
rally exceeds that within the adjusted boundaries, although the 
reverse is sometimes found to be the case. The remarks made 
above, will suffice to explain the causes of all such diversities. 





T. 
(a) Note (b) Note —— (c) Hening’s 
Stat. at Large, Vol. 1, page 124. (d) Beverley’s Hist. of Virgi- 
nia, page 241. (e) Do. Ibid. (f) Do. page 242. 


LOVE. 


There is no life on earth but being in love! 
There are no studies, no delights, no business, 
No intercourse, or trade of sense, or soul, 

But what is love! I was the laziest creature, 
The most unprofitable sign of nothing, 

The veriest drone, and slept away my life 
Beyond the dormouse, till I was in love! 

















And now I ean out-wake the nightingale, 

Out-watch an usurer, and out-walk him too, 

Stalk like a ghost that haunted ’bout a treasure ; 

And all that fancied treasure, it is love !—Ben Jonson. 
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From the British Quarterly Review. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


This article, besides its own interest, has a certain bearing upon the 
history of science and letters, and the progress of society, in our colo- 
ny and state, (as may be seen hereafter,) which makes it, we think, 
particularly proper for insertion in our pages. 


It is reported of Thomas Carlyle that he once half-jestingly 
declared his intention of writing a life of Charles II., as one who 
was no sham or half man, but the perfect specimen of a bad king. 
Charles, however, if he did no other good thing, founded the 
Royal Society, and by so doing saved his portrait from being cut 
out in untinted black, by the stern humorist’s scissors. 

The thoughtless monarch, no doubt, did as little for science as 
he wellcould. The only incident in his life which can be refer- 
red to as indicating a personal interest in it, is his sending the 
society a recipe for the cure of hydrophobia, but the act was 
probably prompted as much by his love of dogs as his love of 
science. Sheer carelessness on his part appears to have been 
the cause of the society’s not obtaining confiscated lands in Ire- 
land, which he was willing it should possess, and which would 
have ultimately yielded an ample revenue. The members be- 
sought him for apartments where they might meet and keep their 
library, curiosities, and apparatus. Charles at last gave them a 
dilapidated college and grounds at Chelsea; but characteristi- 
cally enough, it turned out that the property was only in part his 
to give; and the society finding it had inherited little else than a 
multitude of law suits, was glad to restore the college to govern- 
ment, and accept a small sum in exchange. Yet Charles did 
more for science, at a time too when royal patronage was a pre- 
cious thing, than many wiser and better monarchs have done, 
and it would be difficult to discover any sinister or interested 
motive which the king had in assisting the philosopher. He 
probably did not pretend (except in the society’s charters, which 
in all likelihood he never read) to revere science as truth, or covet 
it as power, but he could wonder at it as marvellous, It dealt 
in novelties, and he was too intelligent and inquisitive, not to be 
struck by them. It helped him through a morning to attend, on 
occasion, “ An anatomical administration,” at Gresham College, 
and see an executed criminal dissected. From time to time, 
also, the members of the Royal Society showed him their more 
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curious experiments, and Charles first smiled approbation, and 
then generally found something to laugh at, either in the experi- 
ment or the experimenter. It occasioned him no little diversion, 
as we learn from Pepys, to witness the philosophers “weighing 
of ayre.” He had too strong and practised a sense of the Judi- 
crous not to be keenly alive to the little pedantries and formali- 
ties of some of the fellows ; and too little reverence in his nature 
to deny himself a laugh at their weaknesses and follies. He was 
sometimes, no doubt, entitled to his smile at the experimenter ; 
and always, if he saw fit, at the experiment. For everything on 
this earth has its ludicrous, as well as its serious, aspect, and the 
grave man need not grudge the merry man his smile at what he 
thinks strange. 

An experiment, too, was a thing on the result of which a bet 
could be laid as well, as on the issue of a game at cards or a 
cock-fight. The Royal Society was, on one occasion, instructed 
that ‘his majesty has wagered 50/. to 5/. for the compression of 
air by water.” A trial, accordingly, was made by one of its most 
distinguished members, and the king, as may be surmised, won 
his wager. 

It is impossible to read the histories and eulogies of the Royal 
Society, without detecting in them, in spite of all their laudations 
of its kingly founder, a subdued, but irrepressible conviction, 
that by no address of the annalist can Charles II. be made to 
figure as an august patron and promoter of science. It is not 
that he will not brook comparison with such princes as Leo X., 
or the Florentine dukes. Charles could not be expected to equal 
them, but he took such pains to show that he had the progress 
of science as little at heart as the maintenance of personal vir- 
tue, or public morality, that he has baffled the most adroit royal- 
ist to say much in his praise. He was often expected at the pub- 
lic meetings of the society, but he never accomplished an official 
visit. He dreaded, no doubt, the formality and tediousness of 
the seance, and his presence might have recailed the caustic pro- 
verb, ‘Is Saul, too, among the prophets ?” 

Nevertheless, it might have fallen to the Royal Society’s lot to 
have had a worse founder. Its seeds were sown and had even 
germinated in the days of James I., but the philosophers were 
fortunate in escaping the patronage of the most learned of the 
Stuarts. James would have plagued them as much as Frederick 
the Great did the savans he favored. His sacred majesty would 
have dictated to the wisest of them what they should discover, 
and how they should discover it. A wayward genius like Hooke 
would have paid many a visit to the Tower, or one to Tower Hill; 
and any refractory philosopher who persisted in interpreting a 
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phenomenon otherwise than the royal pedant thought he should 
interpret it, would have been summarily reminded of the ‘‘ king’s 
divine right to rule,” and treated as a disloyal subject. 

Charles I., we can well believe, looked on with measured in- 
terest at Harvey’s dissection of the deer’s heart, and demonstra- 
tion of his great discovery of the circulation of the blood. What- 
ever that monarch’s faults may have been, he had too religious a 
spirit not to have honored science, and too kingly a manner to 
have insulted its students. But his patronage would have com- 
promized the liberties and lives of the philosophers during the 
civil war, and we should grudge now if the perversest cavalier 
among them had paid with his life for his scientific royalism. 

The uncrowned king that followed the first Charles, had his 
hands too full of work, and his head and heart too much occu- 
pied with very different things, to have much patience with weigh- 
ers of air, or makers of “solid glass bubbles.” But a hint that 
they could have helped him toa recipe for “‘ keeping his powder 
dry,” or improved the build of his ships, or the practice of navi- 
gation, would at once have secured the favor of the sagacious 
protector. When the restoration came, however, such services 
to Cromwell would have procured for the philosophers a swift 
and bloody reward. 

Things fell out, as it was, for the best. The infant society es- 
caped the dangerous favors of king and protector, till the notice 
of royalty could only serve it: and then it received just as much 
of courtly favor as preserved it from becoming the prey of knav- 
ish hatchers of sham plots, and other disturbers of its peace ; 
and so little of substantial assistance that its self-reliance and in- 
dependence were not forfeited in the smallest. Charles the 
Second did the Royal Society the immense service of leaving it 
to itself, and an institution numbering among its members such 
men as Newton, Boyle, and Hooke, (to mention no others,) needed 
only security from interruption, and could dispense with other 
favors. And it had to dispense with them. The title of the so- 
ciety is apt to convey the impression that it had the government 
to lean upon, and was dowered from its treasury. But this was 
not the case. The society was not fondled into greatness by 
royal nursing. Charles’ only dona fide gift to it, was what Lishop 
Horsley, in an angry mood, denounced as “ that toy,” the famous 
bauble mace, which the original warrant for its making, calls 
‘one guilt mace of one hundred and fifty oz.” 

In return for this benefaction the society presented their pat- 
ron with a succession of remarkable discoveries and inventions, 
which told directly on the commercial prosperity of his king- 
dom. The art, above all others the most important to this coun- 
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try, navigation, owes its present perfection in great part to the 
experiments on the weight of the air, and on the rise and fall of 
the barometer, to the improvements in time-keepers, and the as- 
tronomical discoveries and observations which Boyle, Hooke, 
Newton, and other members of the Royal Society made during 
Charles the Second’s reign. The one hundred and filty ounces 
of silver gilt were returned to the treasury in his lifetime. 

In exchange for the regal title which they received, the society 
made the monarch’s reign memorable by the great discoveries 
which signalized that era, and under his nominal leadership won 
for him the only honorable conquests which can be connected 
with his name. Estimated in coin, or: in honor, given and re- 
ceived, the king stands more indebted to the society than the 
society to him. 

We will not, however, strive to lessen Charles’ merit. The gift 
of the mace, ‘“ bauble” though it was, may be accounted a sin- 
cere expression of good will. It probably appeared to the donor, 
an act of self-denial to let so much bullion of the realm go past 
the profligates of both sexes, who emptied his pockets so much 
faster than he could fill them; and the deed may pass fdr a libe- 
ral one. We willingly make the most of it. Charles the Sec- 
ond’s reign is, from first to last, such a soiled and blotted page, 
that we are thankful for one small spot, which, like the happy 
ancients, we can mark with white. Carotus Secunpus Rex, 
we think of with contempt, and loathing or indignation; but 
Charles Stuart, F. R. S., meant on the whole well, and did some 
little good in his day. 

Charles’ connection with the Royal Society, however, is a 
small matter in its history. He was its latest name-giver, not its 
founder. If any single person can claim that honor, it is Lord 
Bacon, who, by the specific suggestions in his ‘* New Atlantis,” 
but also, and we believe still more, by the whole tenor of his 
‘‘Novum Organum,” and other works on science, showed his 
countrymen how much can be done for its furtherance, by the 
co-operation of many laborers. But even Bacon must share the 
honor with others; learned societies are not kingdoms which 
the monarchs of intellect fourid ; but republics, which grow out 
of the common sympathies of many minds. Fraternity is the 
rule, though not equality, and there is no prating about liberty, 
for it is enjoyed by all. 

A Bacon or a Descartes does not act on his fellows like a great 
magnet, attracting to itself all the congenial metal within its 
range. A brotherhood grows as a crystal does. Particle seeks 
out like particle, and the atoms aggregate into a symmetrical 

‘whole. The crystal, when completed, has not the same proper- 
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ties in every part, but it is not the presence of a peculiarly en- 
dowed molecule at the centre, or the summit, that occasions the 
difference. 

It seems a vain thing, accordingly, to insist on singling out 
individuals, however gifted, as the founders of learned “ bodies.” 
The very title we apply to them might show us the folly of it. 
“ The body is not one member, but many.’ It was not the 
brain that produced it, nor the heart, although it may be true that 
these were first and fullest developed, and were essential to the 
knitting together of the weaker and less vital members. 

The association of gifted men, which afterwards became the 
Royal Society, rose into being simultaneously with many similar 
institutions, in other parts of Europe. These were not copies 
of each other, but originated in the kindred sympathies of their 
several founders. Why such societies should have sprung up in 
the seventeenth century, and not earlier, or later, is a question 
not to be answered by reference to any single cause. It will not 
solve the problem, to say that Bacon was born at a certain epoch, 
or Galileo, or Newton. The birth of those and other great men, 
is as much part of the phenomenon to be explained, as the ex- 
planation of it. Neither will the invention of printing, nor the 
outburst of the Reformation, supply more than a part of the ra- 
tionale. What we have to account for is this: Mankind stood 
for ages, with closed eyelids, before the magnificence of un-ideal 
nature, or opened them only to gaze at her with the eyes of 
poets, painters, and mystics. They saw wondrous visions, and 
clothed nature with splendid vestments, which they wove for her. 
All at once they bethought themselves, that the robes which God 
had flung over the nakedness of the material world, might be 
worth looking at, and might prove a more glorious apparel than 
the ideal garments which man’s imagination had fashioned for 
the universe. 

The sleep of centuries was broken in a day. | The first glan- 
ces at the outer world were so delightful, that the eye was not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with hearing. Men longed to 
extend their grasp beyond the reach of the unassisted senses. 
Within a few years of each other, the telescope, the microscope, 
the thermometer, the barometer, the air-pump, the diving-bell, 
and other instruments of research, were invented and brought to 
no inconsiderable perfection. The air, the earth, the sea, the 
sky, were gauged and measured, weighed, tested, and analyzed. 
The world had been satisfied for hundreds of years with the one 
half of the Hebrew monarch’s proverb, “It is the glory of God 
to conceal a thing.”’” The verse was now read to the end, “ but 
the honor of kings is to search out a matter.” 
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The searching out of the willingly divulged secrets of nature, 
was not delayed till the seventeenth century, because none but 
Bacons, Newtons, Galileos, Descartes, and Pascals were compe- 
tent to the task. We need not ask whether men of as ample, 
or exactly the same gifts, had preceded those great ones. It is 
certain that men with endowments, liberal enough to have dis- 
covered much, if not all, that has been left for us and our imme- 
diate forefathers to find out, adorned even the darkest epoch of 
the earlier ages. Among the astrologers and alchemists, were 
men of such rare genius, that, if by some choice anesthetic, they 
could have been flung into a trance, and kept pleasantly dream- 
ing of “ the joy of Jupiter,” and the elixir of life, till the present 
time, they would awake to dispute the palm with our Herschels 
and Faradays. We will attempt no other explanation of the sud- 
den, universal, and catholic recognition of the interest and im- 
portance of physical science, which characterized the seventeenth 
century, than this—that mankind, as a whole, is possessed of a 
progressive intellectual life, which, like organic life, is marked at 
intervals by sudden crises of permanent expansion. The seed 
shoots forth the germ. The petals blow into the flower; the 
chrysalis bursts into the butterfly. The boy starts into the youth ; 
his thoughts are elevated, his desires changed ; and so the whole 
race, in a brief interval of time, is lifted to a higher intellectual 
level, and its speculations directed into new channels. 

The aloe buds, thorns, and leaves only for ninety-nine years, 
and we have to wait till the hundredth comes, before the flower 
blooms. The flower is not an accident of the hundredth year, 
but its complement and crown. Had the thorns not protected 
the leaves, and the leaves elaborated the juices during the ninety- 
nine barren years, the century would not have been crowned by 
the flower. Yet why the aloe blooms in its hundredth, rather 
than in its fiftieth or its tenth year, is not explained by this ac- 
knowledgment. 

The contest between Charles the First and the English peo- 
ple, was contemporaneous with an aloe flowering of the genius 
of the nations of Europe. It was no accident, or mere result of 
a certain century having arrived. The printing press, and the 
Reformation, the births of great men, and much else, were its 
thorns and leaves, and the wide-spread supporting roots ; but we 
cannot say, therefore, the revolution in men’s scientific tastes oc- 
curred after 1600, rather than after 1500 or 1700, any more than 
we can demonstrate that 1848 was the necessary and infallible 
year for the overturning of the thrones of Europe. 

The Royal Society was one of the choicest buds of this blos- 
soming of the European intellect. Its beginnings were some 
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two hundred years ago, about 1645, when “ divers ingenious per- 
sons” met weekly in London, to make experiments and discuss 
the truths they taught. ‘ We barred,” says Dr. Wallis, one of 
their members, “all discourses of divinity, of state affairs, and 
of news, other than what concerned our business of philosophy.” 


About the year 1648-9, some of their company removed to 
Oxford, upon which, the society, like a polypus, divided itself 
into two. The one half, provided with a new tail, remained in 
London, the other, furnished with a new head, throve at Oxford. 
It was afterwards matter of dispute which was the better half, but 
we need not discuss the question. The halves came together in 
London, and after Charles the Second’s return, ‘“‘ were, about the 
beginning of the year 1662, by his majesty’s grace and favor, in- 
corporated by the name of the Royal Society.” It had no fixed 
title before its incorporation. Boyle spoke of it as the ‘ Invisi- 
ble College.’ Evelyn wrote of it as a ‘‘ Philosophic Mathematic 
College.”” Cowley called it the ‘ Philosophical College.’”’ Only 
sickly infants are christened in haste. It was an earnest of the 
Royal Society’s longevity that it had long been weaned, and was 
out of leading-strings, before it was named. 


The history of the Royal Society is a part of the History 
of the Empire. For nearly two hundred years it has gathered 
together one great division of the highest intellects of the nation, 
and given unity and a practical aim to their labors. All its do- 
ings have not been wise, or its works fruitful. But its errors 
have been singularly few, and its most abstract, and apparently 
visionary occupations have, in the great majority of cases, been 
found, in the end, ministering to the welfare of all men. It has 
expanded the intellect of the whole people; been the true, 
though sometimes unconscious and generally distrusted ally of 
Religion ; and the faithful, though too often unthanked, servant 
of government, which it has aided and guided in increasing the 
commercial and political greatness of the country. 


The society will never be thanked as it deserves for its direct 
services to the empire, much less for its indirect ones. It is not 
that men are unthankful, but that they are slow to perceive that 
there is occasion for thanks, and they are blind to their true ben- 
efactors. Rarely does a scientific inquiry like ‘‘ Davy’s Resear- 
ches on Flame.” bud, blossom, and bear fruit, like Aaron’s rod, 
in a single night, and show forth, on the morrow, a Safety Lamp, 
the value of which men hasten to acknowledge by cheques on 
their bankers, and a service of plate to Sir Humphry. In gene- 
ral, one man sows and another reaps; the acorn is planted in 
this age, and the oak felled in the next. The seed-time is for- 
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gotten before the harvest comes. Too often, also, while the 
sower was a very wise man, the reaper is only a very needy or 
greedy one. He puts a money value on the grain, which the 
public pays, and cries quits. It would be difficult to extort from 
many a London or Liverpool shipowner an acknowlegment that 
the Royal Society did him a service by persuading government 
to spend a round sum of money in sending out vessels to ob- 
serve the transit of Venus over the sun’s disk. It would be still 
more difficult to persuade him that he owed thanks to the as- 
tronomers of Charles the Second’s reign, for watching, night 
afier night, the immersions and emersions of Jupiter's moons ; 
that Dr. Robert Hooke was his benefactor, by experimenting 
upon the properties of spiral springs, and Dr. Gowan Knight by 
making artificial magnets. The shipowner furnishes his captains 
with nautical almanacs, chronometers, and compasses, and thanks 
no one. The bookseller and instrument-maker have got their 
own price for their goods. Business-emen do not thank one 
another when value is given forvalue. All London has been out 
gaping at the newelectric light. It has gone home with dazzled 
eyes, not to meditate statues to Volta, or Davy, or Faraday, but 
to reflect that the light is patent, and must be paid for, and to 
consider the propriety of disposing of its shares in the gas com- 
panies, and retiring from the oil and tallow trade. 

We do not make these remarks complainingly. Scientific men 
have, at present, a fair share of the sympathy and gratitude of 
their unscientific brethren, and are every day receiving fuller and 
more kindly acknowledgment of the value of their services. 

Whilst we are w riting, Mr. Macaulay’s eloquent recognition 
of the debt of gratitude which the nation owes the Royal Soci- 
ety has appeared, to wipe away its reproach among the ignorant. 
He must be an exacting man of science who is not satisfied with 
the graceful tribute to the worth of his labors which a great lite- 

rary man has so willingly paid. 

We have spoken of the past glories of the Royal Society, but 
though its history has been four, we may say five times written, 
it has not become an historical thing. It neverranked a greater 
number of men of genius among its ; fellows than it does at pres- 
ent, and we trust the time is far distant when the society shall 
end with the name with which it began, and become, in sad eare 
nest, the Invisible College, 
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CAPT. BYRD’S LETTERS CONTINUED. 
Virg’a, X’ber 8th, 1685. 


To Mr. Gower per Hatt. 


Sir,—I received two letters from you this year, and am sorry 
to find you retain so ill an opinion of Capt. Randolph and my- 
selfe, which wee thinke neither of us have deserved. What we 
have done (relating to Mr. Grendon’s estate) wee dare referre to 
any equall Judges in the world and therefore I assure you, I take 
very unkindly these untoward reflections you have been pleased 
to put upon us. Whoever are your authors (that wee have pos- 
sessd ourselves of the Estate, paid ourselves Legacys ct’a,) are 
Lyers, which we dare affirme to their faces, lett them bee who 
they will. I once had thoughts Col. Hill might bee the man, 
who utterly denys itt. IfJenings or any else have done itt, wee 
neither care for, nor value the.v, and are onely unhappy they 
gave you occasion to have ill thoughts of us. However we are 
neither afraid nor ashamed to have our actions scanned by any 
men of sence or reason, since what wee have done is upop the 
records of this Country where any person concerned may view 
them. ‘This I thought my selfe obliged to in answer to yours, 
but otherwise being sensible of the obligations I and some of 
my relations have rec’d from you, doe acknowledge myselfe, sir 


Your Humble Servant, 
W. B. 


Virginia, X ber, 8th, 1685. 
To Mr. Cor. 


Sir,—Yours is rec’d and I am sorry to find those unhappy re- 
flections made on Capt. Randolph and myselfe, which I thinke 
neither of us have deserved (relating to Mr. Grendon’s Estate) 
neither of us (I dare boldly say) being one farthing the better, 
but at a great deale of trouble and charge about itt, without the 
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least advantage to ourselves, as is falsely suggested. We are 
sorry those that pretended kindnesse to us, should so readily or 
rather greedily, not onely retain but foment their unworthy sen- 
timents of us and our proceedings, which being public and on 
record, wee doe refer to God and the World to judge. Advan- 
tage to ourselves wee never made, and if through our ignorance 
or folly wee have miscarryed, our friends might have been more 
modest than to have publickly taxed us for fools or knaves, which 
wee thinke wee deserve no more than others, therefore shall not 
value much their thoughts of us. This in answer to those severe 
reflections made on us, I thought myself obliged to. What things 
yqu and your lady was pleased to send for mee and my wife, ct’a, 
are come to hand, for which trouble wee returne you our hearty 
thanks. As allso for your and your Lady’s kindnesse (especial- 
ly) to little Nutty. I shall take care Messrs. Perry and Lane 
shall discharge the charges of my Child’n hereafter. Being hear- 
tily sorry I have trespassed so much on you for which I beg par- 
don, and it shall ever be acknowledged by sir 
Your Humble Serv’t, 
W. B. 


Virg’a, X’ber, 8th, 1685. 
To Mr. Noxru. 


My last to you by the Booth about 10 days since, I hope will 
come safe to hand with the 20 Hhds. of Tobacco therewith sent 
and consigned to you. I am at present under much dissatisfac- 
tion for the sence you seem to have of mine and Capt. Randolphs 
proceedings about Mr. Grendon’s Estate, and thinke wee have 
no ways deserved those reflections you and others have been 
pleased to make on our carriage therein, since wee never inten- 
ded nor obtained any advantage to ourselves ; but reap’d a great 
deale of trouble, and were at some charge to come to the com- 
position wee did with Brame, which wee thought might bee for 
the advantage of the Creditors. If itt proves otherwise you must 
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blame our ignorance, and that of our pretenders to the Law (no 
doubt not so well read as your Learned Sages.) Itt was June 
before wee could bring the old Gentlewoman to Swear to the In- 
ventory, when all our James River Ships being gone out, you 
need not have urg'd our designe to keepe you (as you pretend) 
in ignorance. I goeing suddenly after to N. Yorke and Albany 
by a public command, and Capt. Randolph liveing so remote, 
had not the convenience to write to you about your affair, nor to 
any else of his owne Concerne, neither doe I conceive Mr. 
North soe much a Stranger to the affairs of this Country, that 
hee thinks they may bee done at the Exchange or Coffee House ; 
nor an Estate consisting in Servants, Slaves, Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep and Hogs, so easily managed as Land, Houses or Money. 
For your attaching the money in Messrs. Perry and Lane’s hands, 
wee are no whit concerned, but glad to find you any way Law- 
fully secured. For our not consigning the to you, wee had 
the advice of our greatest pretenders to the law in itt, that wee 
could not safely doe it, since if you had kept the money in your 
hands as Creditor, wee had been answerable for itt as Assetts to 
the Virginia Estate. 

The Attachment of Will Randolph’s £20 in Mr. Coe’s hands 
is ill taken, itt being his owne proper money, and I must say 
Mr. Coe was unkind in itt, and will make men take care how 
they put money in’ his hands. But here’s enough, if not too 
much of this, 

Wee are willing you should not bee disappointed, nor a looser 
by Bradly’s. Wee therefore have agreed with him for halfe the 
Ship Vizt. Col’o. Hill}. Will Randolph and Alfr’d Epes 3. 
Ben Harrison $ and myselfe 3, for which wee designe to charge 
bills on you, and consigne her to you, onely W. R. thinks hee 
possibly may bee no safer in that, than hee was in the money to 
Mr. Coe. I doubt not but shee will Saile Loaden within a moneth, 
and in that time hope to persuade him to comply, though I thinke 
I have no great reason for itt. 

What you sent by the Booth, I have not yett had much time 
to Examine, (though most of the Goods sold) by reason of my 
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late arriveall from N. Yorke and our Assembly now Sitting, onely 
this I am sure, the Saine and Saine twine quite rotien and (ex- 
cept Corks and Leads) not worth one Farthing. Shall not trou- 
ble you farther, but beg pardon for this freedome, and conclude 
with best respects to your Lady and all our friends from sir, 


Your friend and serv’t, 
W. B. 


Virg’a, Feb’y 10th, 1685. 
To Messrs. Santer & Tuomas, Merchants in Barbadoes per WELLS. 


Gent.—I should long since have acquainted you with the rec’t 
of yours by Wynne, but was prevented by my long stay at New 
Yorke. Mr. Wynne sailed for England in Qber last, and hath 
orders to returne by Barbadoes. By him I desire the goods and 
negroes hereunder written. I have allready wrote to Messrs. 
Perry & Lane about itt. Pray lett care be taken about the Caskes 
ffor Rum and Molasses, for wee suffered great losse by the last. 
Though mine escaped the best, yett I lost all the Lime juice, one 
Caske of Rum wholly out, many others 4 and 4. I hope sudden- 
ly to send you a few Barrels of flower for a Sample, next year 
hope to provide better, being yet in want of a Bolting Mill and 
other conveniencys. Shall not trouble you farther, but with due 
respects take leave. 


Gent., Yr. Humble Serv’t, 
W. B. 


I desire these following Goods may bee sent on my particular 
account, vizt. 


4 Negroes, 2 men and 2 women, not to exceed 25 years old 
and to bee likely. 
About 1200 Gallons of Rum. 
3000 Ibs. Muscovado Sugar. 
1 Barrell of White S. about 2 cwt. 
3 Tun of Molasses, 
1 Caske Limejuice and 2 cwt. Ginger. 
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Feb’ye, 15th, 1685. 


To Lorp Errinenam. 


May it please yr. Excellency : 

This Bearer Mr. Mercer of New Yorke hearing your L'dship 
had rec’d information that hee being a Frenchman borne (con- 
trary to the act of navigation) came Master of a small sloop, and 
therefore is in danger of suffering by the said act, hee affirms 
that being made free of the City of N. Yorke and having a kind 
of Denization from Col. Dongan, was persuaded that he might 
safely trade in any of his Majesty’s Plantations, but not knowing 
how far those things may weigh here, hath therefore carryed them 
to your Excellency ; being willing wholly to rely on your Lord- 
ship’s clemency, and if hee must bee seized and brought to try: 
all, desires it may bee suddenly, hee haveing disposed of most of 
that small trucke hee brought with him, and ready to take in his 
Ladeing to returne backe, and fearing to fall into the hands of 
Capt. Crofts by whom (hee saith) hee hath been hardly used al- 
ready; hee hopes your Excelleucy will shew him all the favour 
his cause will admit of, which will bee thankfully acknowledged 
by the Gent. of N. Yorke. 

I humbly beg yr. L’dships pardon for this trouble and for not 
waiting on yr. Excellency this winter, the weather having been 
so bad, and indeed my hands so full of businesse, that I have not 
had any opportunity, but shall on all occasions bee ready to ac- 
knowledge myselfe 


My Lord, 
Your Excellency’s most 
Humble and Obedient Serv’t, 
W. B. 


: Virginia, March 8th, 1685. 
To Bro. Dan’t per Rups. 


Dear Brother,—Yours of the 16th of Tber last came safe to 
Hand by the good Lady Berkeley—Am heartily glad to hear of 
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little Nutty’s safe arriveall att Purleigh, where I doubt not her 
kind reception ; having had such large experience of your kind- 
ness before. 

I was a great part of lasr Summer at N. Yorke about 100 
leagues to the Northward of this place, and found a very Honor- 
able reception there from the noble Governor (Col. Thomas Don- 
gan) and all the Gent. of that place. Its a prety pleasant towne 
consisting of about 700 Houses, and a very handsome strong 
forte wherein is the Governors House, a great Church, Secreta- 
ry’s office, and convenient Lodgings for the officers and Soldiers 
of the Garrison, with other conveniences. The Inhabitants are 
about six eighths Dutch, the remainder French and English. 
They have as many Sects of religion there as att Amsterdam, all 
being tolerated, yet the people seem not concerned what religion 
their Neighbour is of, or whether hee hath any or none. From 
thence I went to Albany about 150 miles up Hudson’s River. 
The Towne consists of about 300 Houses, al! Dutch, where I 
met the Indians I went to speake with. They gave mee a great 
many fair words, but how they will performe I cannot promise. 
About the beginning of 8ber, I came from N. Yorke, and had a 
very tempestuous passage of 21 days before I got within our 
Capes. Att my Arriveall home, I found my wife safely delivered 
of a Boy since Xned Warham. They are (I thanke God) with 
little Molly in good health. 

I am heartily glad it pleased God to deliver our nation so spee- 
dily from such a dangerous rebellion, which must soon (if the 
Body had suffered) have afflicted all the members. I hope wee 
may see peacable times, that Trade may bee incouraged, and the 
nation Happy. Will Randolph and Jno. Banister are both in 
health and give you their Service. Pray give mine to all where 
it is due—Mine with my wives blessing to our poor Children, 
and accept our most sincere respects to yourselfe with hearty 
thankes for ail favors. 

Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate Bro. and Serv’t, 


W. B. 
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Virginia, March 8th, 1685. 
To Capt. Rups per his Son. 

Dear Uncle,—I cannot but reckon itt a great misfortune amongst 
many others that wee are wholly deprived of ever having your 
good company in Virginia again, where wee have been so often 
merry together, and I must assure you its seldome the upland 
Gange meets but wee remember your good health, though wee 
so often forgett our owne. I have great hopes (God willing) to 
see England next year, and then doubt not but I shall bee so 
happy as to see you in London. In the interim, I heartily wish 
you all prosperity. All our friends here are in health. B. B. is 
as you left her, and soe is Bumble B. Dumble B, only Bradly and 
Hall quarrell who Spins most Cotton. Pray give my best re- 
spects and service to my aunt Ruds, and tell her I beg her ac- 
ceptance of an Otter Skin herewith sent. Remember me to Mrs. 
Bradley, Coz Nanny and your good Daughter, not forgetting all 
the small girls. 

Dear Uncle, 
Your obliged Cousin and Servant, 


WM. B. 





AN OLD EPITAPH. 


A friend has favored us with the following copy of an inscription 
which he found on an old time-worn tombstone in the family burying 
ground, on his plantation in Surry county, called Four-Mile-Tree. 


Here lyeth buried the body of 
Alice Miles Daughter of John 
Miles of Branton in Hereford— 
Gent. and late wife of Mr. Geo. 
Jordan in Virginia, who departed this 

life the 7th Jan. 1650. 

Reader her dust is here enclosed . 
who was of witt & grace composed. 

Her life was virtuous during breath— 

but highly glorious in her death. 
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HINTS TO THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


It has now passed into an axiom, that History should tell not 
merely, or mainly, the transactions of the government of a coun- 
try, but the doings, the progress, the character, of its people. 
All facts, all incidents, that throw light upon these topics, ought, 
of course, to engage the attention of the Virginia Historical So- 
ciety. I respectfully submit, then, that its archives should show— 

1. When it was, that a hospital was first provided in Virginia, 
for the insane—when the second Hospital was provided—when 
the moral system of treating lunatics (with kindness, fresh air, 
exercise, proper diet, and the careful culture of their moral and 
intellectual natures) was substituted, at Williamsburg and at 
Staunton, for the chain, the dungeon, the ducking-stool, and the 
lash—and when idiots were first excluded by law from those hos- 
pitals, as incurable. 

2. When public provision was made for teaching the deaf and 
dumb. 

3. When, for the blind. _ 

4. When, for instructing the poor; with detailed as well as 
general views of the success which has attended our primary 
schools. 

5. When, and what efforts have been made, and what measures 
adopted, to establish, either generally or particularly, common 
schools like those of New England, New York, Prussia, France 
and Austria. 

6. To what extent, and in what regions, certain demi-savage 
pastimes prevailed ; and when, and how far they have disappear- 
ed. Ex. gr., cock-fighting, gander-pulling and horse-racing. 

7. To what extent treating for elections was once practised ; 
illustrated by descriptions of scenes in which that foul usage was 
very rich: and how far, and in what counties, or districts, it is 
yet kept up. 

I could suggest several other topics of inquiry, by which light 
would be shed upon the history of the people, as contra-distin- 
guished from that of the government. But my space is out. 


L. M. 
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THE FRIGATE ALLIANCE. 


The Continental frigate Alliance was built at Salisbury, on the 
river Merrimack, in Massachusetts. The alliance formed with 
France, in 1778, induced our government to give her the name 
she bore. 

The Alliance was commanded by many of the most distin- 
guished officers of the Continental Navy—Barry, Jones, Nichol- 
son and others; Commodore Dale served in her, at one time, 
as first lieutenant under Jones. 

The history of this ship furnishes many pleasant anecdotes 
illustrative of great gallantry, and good humor; many of them 
occurring at periods of time when it might be supposed that the 
minds of responsible officers would be otherwise engaged. 

The frigate Alliance, while convoying the sloop of war 
commanded by Captain Green, from Havana, having on board 
the money that founded the Bank of North America, was chased 
by a seventy four, and a large class sloop of war; the seventy- 
four and our sloop sailed nearly the same ; but the English sloop 
outsailed ours, and no doubt, would have come up with her, and 
in all probability, have so injured her masts and sails, asto allow 
the seventy four to come up, when she would, of course, have 
been taken: on each of those attempts to close with our sloop, 

Commodore Barry, who took his station on the weather quarter 
of our sloop, bore down on the English sloop and engaged her. 
The Alliance being of superior force, the English sloop was 
compelled to sheer off, and thus the money was preserved, which 
contributed much to the happy termination of our war with Eng- 
land. 

In one of the encounters of the Alliance frigate and British 
sloop, a shot entered the corner of the Alliance’s counter, and 
made its way into a locker, where all the china belonging to the 
Captain, was kept; an African servant of the Commodore’s a 
great favourite, ran up to the quarter deck and called out ‘“ Massa, 

dat dam Ingresse-man broke alle chana!” “ You rascal,” said 
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the Commodore, ‘“ why did you not stop the ball?’ ‘ Sha, massa, 
cannon ball muss hab a room.” 

At another time, the Alliance, while still commanded by Com. 
Barry, was chased by the Chatham, sixty-four, off from the en- 
trance of the Delaware Bay; and it has been said, that, on that 
occasion, the ship sailed fifteen knots, and run down the Speed- 
well, British sloop of war, the Commander of which attempted 
to prevent the escape of the Alliance. 

At the close of the war the Alliance was sold by the govern- 
ment, and purchased by Robert Morris; and Captain Green, with 
Commodore Dale in the capacity of chief mate, made the first 
voyage from Philadelphia to China, that ever was attempted out 
of that port; and little did they suppose, at the time they start- 
ed, that a small craft from Salem, was on her way before them; 
but such was the fact ;—for, on their arrival in the Indian ocean, 
they fell in with a small Yankee schooner, and on hailing her, 
were answered “ from Salem.” Captain Green enquired what 
charts they had; the answer was “none, for there were none to 
be had, but we have Gutherie’s grammar.” This passage was 
performed out of season, and it is believed to have been the first 
ever made outside of New Holland, by an American. 

The Alliance, after all her wonderful escapes from the enemy, 
and long and perilous voyages, died a natural death in the port 
of Philadelphia, and laid her bones on Pellet’s Island, opposite 
that city. 

In the year 1802, an officer attached to Commodore Dale’s 
squadron, met with Captain Vashon, of the British Navy, at Gib- 
raltar, who then commanded the Dreadnaught, ninety eight; and 
was informed by him, that he commanded the English sloop of 
war, before spoken of.—Captain Vashon made the most respect- 
ful enquiries after Commodore Barry, and stated the facts, as 
they had been frequently related before, by the Commodore him- 
self; and in the most magnanimous terms accorded to that gal- 
lant officer, a full and generous portion of his approbation, for 
the masterly maneuvring of the Alliance, on that occasion. 
Captain Vashon stood high in the British Navy, as a distinguish- 
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ed seaman, and observed, that the Commander of the seventy 
four, who was then an Admiral, spoke often to him, on the sub- 
ject of their pursuit of the frigate Alliance ; always giving her 
Commander great credit for his conduct. Commodore Barry, on 
this, as on all other occasions, evinced his love of justice, and 
spoke of Captain Vashon’s conduct, bravery and ability, in terms 
of the highest commendation. 


J. B. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS. 


FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON TO COLONEL BAYLOR. 
Morgistown, May 23rp, 1777. 


Dear Sir,—By this day’s post, I received your favor of the 13th 
inst. I am sorry to find you have to combat so many difficulties 
in raising your Regiment. These however, I flatter myself, in a 
little time will all be surmounted by your persevering activity. 

A Chaplain is part of the establishment of a Corps of Cavalry, 
and I see no objection to your having one, unless you suppose 
yours will be too virtuous and moral to require instruction. Let 
him be a man of character and good conversation, and who will 
influence the manners of the Corps both by precept and exam- 
ple. A Paymaster is indispensably necessary, and as his duty 
will be to make up all abstracts and receive and pay all money 
due to the Corps, and also to keep and settle all transactions re- 
specting it, he must be a person of good character and well ver- 
sed in accounts. His pay will be fifty dollars pr. month, and I 
hope you will make choice of one who will answer the descrip- 
tion I have given. 

I am dear Baylor, 
Your affectionate Humble Servant, 
G. WASHINGTON. 
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To the Same. 


Heap Quarters, Mippie Brook, June 197, 1777. 


Dear Baylor,—Yours of the 2nd inst. 1 received by yesterday’s 
post. 

I must request that you will spare no pains to forward on the 
troops you have enlisted. If they are not equipped, they must 
not wait. Our demand for Light Horse is such, that they can- 
not be dispensed with. 

You should be extremely cautious in your enquiries into the 
character of those who are not natives, who offer to enlist. De- 
sertions among men of that class have been so frequent, that 
unless you find them on examination to be of good unsuspicious 
conduct, they should not be taken by any means. Otherwise, 
most probably they will deceive you,—add no strength to our 
arms, but much expense to the public account, and upon the 
first opportunity will join the enemy. If those you have enlisted 
who are to be suspected will exchange places with men in the 
marching Regiments, I have no objection. I think it will be 

‘prudent they should, but you cannot compel them without viola- 
ting the conditions of their enlistment and doing an act of in- 
justice. 

As a Regimental promotion, is to be the governing rule for 
filling all vacancies under those of Field Officers, when there 
lies no substantial objection to the next eldest officer, and where 
it may not be necessary to promote out of that line for signal 
services, Mr. Randolph must succeed to the Lieutenancy made 
vacant by Mr. Gresham’s death. His having been constantly in 
service since he marched from Virginia with Weedon’s Regiment, 
surely cannot operate to his prejudice. 

I am dear Baylor, 
Your aff. H’ble Servant, 
G. WASHINGTON. 


P. S.—As Mr. Randolph is here, he will stay and do duty with 
Capt. Lewis till the Troop comes up which he is to join as a 
Lieutenant, 
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To the Same. 
Puitape.pnia, 5TH Ave., 1777. 


Dear Baylor,—I received your favor of the 19th of July, and 
according to your request inclose a warrant on the Paymaster in 
Virginia for Twenty thousand Dollars. I fully expected the sum 
you had drawn before, would have completed your Regiment. 

I must urge you in the most pressing terms to use your utmost 
exertions and diligence in completing your Regiment and pro- 
ceeding with it, without loss of time to Camp. 

I am dear Sir, 
Your most humble serv’t, 


G. WASHINGTON, 


To the Same. 
Witmineton, Ave. 25Tx, 1777. 


Dear Baylor,—I received your letter of the 18th by this day’s 
post. I have never doubted of your assiduity and industry to 
raise your Regiment, and am but too well satisfied of the diffi- 
culties you have met with. I wish you to come on, with such 
men as you have ready, and that you will leave proper officers to 
recruit the Troop you mention to be deficient, and also the re- 
mainder of the Regiment, if you think there is a probability of 
doing it. 

The fleet are lying in Elk River, and by an express received 
this evening, the Troops were landing on the west side this morn- 
ing. As matters are thus circumstanced, I think the upper road 
should be your Route. 

I am dear Baylor, 
Your most ob’t Serv’t, 
G. WASHINGTON. 
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To the Same. 
Vautey Foree. May 3rp, 1778. 


Dear Sir,—You will receive another letter from me by this con- 
veyance, and to which I refer;—but cannot help again caution- 
ing you against making new appointments and filling up vacan- 
cies in your regiment without first obtaining full powers for that 
purpose. If there are any Gentlemen whom you would wish to 
get into your Regiment, and who would do credit to the service, 
it will always meet with my concurrence, but you would do well 
to mention the matter previously, to avoid the imputation of as- 
suming power and setting a bad example. Mr. Peregrine Fitz- 
hugh (son to Col. Wm. Fitzhugh of Maryland) I intend a Cor- 
netcy for in your Regiment,—and I daresay shall readily acqui- 
esce in any choice you may have made of others. 

I am with great regard, 
Yr. affectionate H’ble Serv’t, 


G. WASHINGTON. 


To the Same. 
Heap Quarters, Vatiey Foreer, 15tTn Mary, 1778. 


Dear Sir,—I am glad to find by yours of the 4th inst., that you 
have been so successful in the purchase of horses, and I hope 
that as the favorable news from Europe has already begun to pro- 
duce a visible effect on the value of paper money in this quarter, 
that it will extend its influence and reduce the price of horses 
and every other article. If you have not received an answer 
from the Treasury Board before this reaches you, I would have 
you send a good officer to them which may have more effect than 
writing. 

I can see no objection to applying part of the money rec’d 
for purchasing horses, to paying bounty to your recruits. In my 
letter of the first of May I desired you not to make any absolute 
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appointment of officers, as the augmentation of the cavalry was 
only recommended by the committee of Congress, but not yet 
adopted. 
I am, dear sir, 
Your very humble serv’t, 


G. WASHINGTON. 


To the Same. 
Heap Quarters, Waite Puarns, 3rp AveG., 1778. 


Dear Sir,—I am favored with yours of the 13th ult. As you 
seem to have proceeded as far as you can in the purchase of 
Horses, without indulging the exorbitant demands of the hold- 
ers, I would have you desist and come immediately to Camp with 
all the officers, men and Horses. If you have any arms or ac- 
coutrements unfinished, or any men and Horses unfit to come 
forward when this order reaches you, I would have you leave an 
officer upon whose diligence you can depend, to bring them on 
when they are ready. 

Lieut. Baylor under arrest for gaming, is to come on with you. 

I Wve written to Col. Bland, and desired him to give over pur- 
chasing and to come on to Camp also, as it is my intent to draw 
as strong a Body of Cavalry as possible together, that we may 
keep the enemy from foraging or drawing other supplies from 
this part of the country. 

I am dear sir, 
Your most ob’t serv’t, 
G. WASHINGTON. 


To the Same. 
Heap Quarters, 22np Sept., 1778. 


Dear Sir,—Your letter of the 20th inst., I had the pleasure of 
receiving yesterday. 
I would wish you to ascertain with as much precision as pos- 
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sible the number of troops that embark, and the time of their 
departure from N. York, with what other circumstances can be 
gained respecting them. For this purpose, you will use every 
means in your power, and transmit the result of the enquiry to 
me with all expedition. 


I am Sir, 
Your most ob’t Serv’t, 
G. WASHINGTON. 


P. S.—You will keep a careful and constant look out on the 
North River, and should you observe any number of the trans- 
ports in motion this way, you will give the earliest notice possi- 
ble to the remainder at West Point. 


OLD FRIENDS. 


Beware a speedy friend, the Arabian said, 
And wisely was it he advised distrust. 
The flower of spring soon fades, and turns to dust. 
But see yon oak that lifts its stately head, 

And dallies with th’ autumnal storm, whose rage 
Tempests the ocean waves; slowly it rose, 

Slowly its strength increased. Through many an age, 
And timidly did its light leaves unclose, 

As doubtful of the spring, their palest green. 
They to the summer cautiously expand, 

And by the warmer sun and season bland 
Matured, their foliage in the grove is seen, 
When the bare forest by the wintry blast 

Is swept, still lingering on the boughs the last. 
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From the Newark Sentinel. 


TREES. 


We find the following pleasant article in the Literary World of the 
Sth ult., (taken into that paper from the Newark Sentinel,) and readily 
adopt it into our work, for which it almost seems to have been writ- 
ten—as indeed it ought to have been by good right; for the author 
who signs himself Cesariensis, (a New-Jersey man, as he is at present,) 
is really Virginiensis—a certain Virginian whom we know, as the 
piece itself intimates; and some of our readers in Charlotte will 
easily recognise him by the token of his allusions to those old oaks, 
&c., as one whom—with his honored father—they often think and talk 
of with fond and affectionate regret. 


You may be disposed to think, Mr. Editor, that after the pa- 
pers which you kindly published some years ago, on Civic and 
Rural Decoration, I can have very little more to say on the sub- 
jectof Trees. Yet the older I grow, the more I fee] interested 
for posterity, and desire my sons and grandsons to have abund- 
ance of shade. The jests about the tree-less condition of Scot- 
land have gone on for so many years, that if Dr. Johnson could 
return and renew his tour, he would find umbrageous plantations 
on every hand: indeed the very best method of transplanting 
mature trees comes to us from Scotland. Dr. Witherspoon used 
to say, that when he sailed up the Delaware, on his arrival in this 
country, he was at every turn tempted to ask what nobleman’s 
seat he was looking at; so accustomed was he to associate a 
grove with wealth and artificial plantation. Dreadful havoc has, 
however, been made in these forests during the last century; and 
even the trees around old mansions have, upon a change of own- 
ers, been barbarously hewn down. 

It was my lot to live several years in the neighborhood of the 
eccentric and eloquent John Randolph of Roanoke; and I often 
heard the remark made, that he would not allow even any lop- 
ping or trimming of his trees. He used to say, in reference to 
the connexion between aristocracy and ‘ancestral trees,” ‘ Any 
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upstart can build a fine house, but he cannot build the old oaks.” 
In that same county I was most familiar with a spot settled by a 
retired officer of the Revolution, but now dismantled, and occu- 
pied by an overseer; yet four matchless oaks still tower above the 
ruins, and there are the remains of four rows of catalpa trees, 
which once extended nearly half a mile. When I lived there, it 
was a pleasant thought that my honored father had lived there 
also, and had enjoyed the same shade thirty years before: how 
sacred then must be the associations of one who walks among 
trees which have sheltered his forefathers for centuries! Are we 
to give up all such fancies at the beck of communists and red 
republicans ? 

Trees have figured in literature, and struck their roots deep in 
the poetry of allages. Although a taste for the picturesque does 
not characterize the ancients, and there is little description of 
natural scenery in their prose-works, yet we find exceptions in 
regard to trees. One remarkable instance will promptly occur 
to all classical scholars: it is the famous platanus, in the shade 
of which Socrates kept his place while he discoursed, constantly 
moving from the sun; it is mentioned both by Plato and Cicero.* 

The choral allusions to groves, in Greek tragedy, are also fa- 
miliar. The Latin word ducus carried religious associations which 
belonged to no other term, and was shadowy with such imagina- 
tions as hover over Virgil’s line, 


Et caligantem nigra formidine lucum. 


These superstitions were founded on natural sentiment; as he 
may understand who will recall some twilight hour, when he found 
himself musing and gazing into the recesses of a dark ancient 
tree, till overtaken by night. The poet is one who can unfold 
the Herculanean papyrus of such thoughts, and decipher the 
hieroglyphic of imagination, and translate the vagueness of these 
inklings into the idiom of common life. Perhaps it has never 


* Plat. Phaedr., Cic. de Orat. I. 17. 
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been more completely done, than by Wordsworth, in the Yew 
TREEs : 
“A pillar’d shade, 

Upon whose grassless floor of red-brown hue, 

By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 

Perennially—beneath whose sable roof 

Of boughs, as if for festal purpose decked 

With unrejoicing berries ghostly Shapes 

May meet at noontide—Fear and trembling Hope, 

Silence and Foresight—Death the Skeleton, 

And Time the Shadow,”—etc. 

I wish attention were more frequently drawn, by parents and 
other educators, to the individuality of great trees, which have 
each their physiognomy, as much as so many men. And could 
we read the character, in these lineaments of trunk and boughs 
and ‘“ shadowing shroud” (a noble old English word, for which 
we have no substitute*), we should read the impressions of spring 
tides, of droughts, and of tempests. An old tree is an old friend, 
and we do well to take pains that our sons may hereafter love its 
very wrinkles. The tree of the park or pieasaunce, and the tree 
of the forest, are as different as the old knotty, gnarled, unmov- 
able baron, and the alert, smooth, thriving, average dweller in 
cities. The same reasons operate in both cases. Character be- 
comes more inspissated, juicy, full of tannin and fibrin, where 
there has been elbowroom for the mighty branches to wrestle 
with the winds. Look at an “old field” of the South, in which 
a thousand young pines have sprung up spontaneously, side by 
side, and you are instantly reminded of a boarding school of 
sweet young ladies; the same name would do forall. On the 
other hand, I do know a solitary tree, fit for Druids and pre- 
dominating over a waste meadow, which is so reverend in its elo- 
quence that it preaches a sermon to me whenever I pass or con- 
template it. ‘‘ Those mossed trees, that have outlived the eagles,”* 
should covenant with us to leave something of their kind for our 
descendants. 


* Ezekiel xxxi. 3. 
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Of the ways and means of planting, and of woodcraft in gen- 
eral, I know as little as other idle, pragmatic speculators: I ad- 
mire and love the poem that I cannot make. But I heartily 
honor those of my accomplished countrymen who are writing on 
this subject, and stimulating our people to care for trees. The 
inhabitants of Newark have a standing, living pledge of the su- 
perior taste possessed by their elders, in the elms of their beau- 
tiful parks ; and the absence of such mementos in New York is 
only another token left by the axe of Mammon on our utilitarian 
city. I remember to have paused on crossing a certain ferry of 
the Roanoke, near the mansion of the late Sir Peyton Skipwith, 
and inwardly to have thanked the considerate love which spared 
on the further bank a clump of picturesque and gigantic trees, 
the sight and shadow of which were refreshing after a wearisome 
day’s journey. Plant or preserve a lordly tree by the wayside, 
and you secure what is ‘a joy for ever: the deed may be as 
benign as the “‘ cup of cold water.” The oaks of the Old Tes- 
tament have a brood of recollections nestling in their foliage ; 
the oak of Jacob; the oak of the Law, the oak of Rebekah, the 
angel’s oak, the oaks of Saul, of Abimelech, of Absalom, and of 
Bashan.—Gen. xxxv. 4, 8; Josh. xxiv. 26; Judges vi. 11; Judg- 
es ix. 6; 2 Sam. xviii. 9; 1 Chron. x. 12; Zech. xi. 12; Isaiah 
iil. 13. What elegiac meaning in “the oak of weeping!’ Burck- 
hardt found thick oaks remaining in the hills of Gilead and Ba- 
shan, and Lord Lindsay makes frequent mention of the oaks of 
Palestine. These verily were to the Hebrews what Prometheus, 
in Aschylus, calls “ accosting oaks.” (Prom. Vinct. 831.) Nor 
is there anything void of reason which so addresses the imagina- 
tion, as a venerable tree. Such power and stability, joined to 
such vicissitude of garb and flexibility of member; such gravity, 
such lightness ; such fearful brandishing of arms, yet such shade 
in heat, smiles in sunshine, and tears in dew; such a world of 
summer leaves, and such nakedness in winter. Landscape paint- 
ing, an art of modern times, one of the few in which we exceed 
the ancients, and one which is making daily advances, has led 
to a new study of the physiognomy of trees, and the discernment 
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of differences, not merely generic or specific, but particular. 
The day was when the painter invented his tree, and hence it 
eluded all botanic laws; but a tree of Cole or Durand has not 
only a face of its own, but an expression in its countenance. 
Sketchers know this, and have their port-crayon always ready to 
snatch the flitting glance, just as the portrait painter seizes on a 
happy cast of his sitter’s face. But the most affectionate study 
of trees must be of those which one has planted: it is a pleasure 
I cannot enjoy, for my pinfold would not contain more than one, 
and that not a live-oak, plane, or cedar of Lebanon, but some 
puny nursling—a morus or an ailanthus. 
CasaRIENSIS. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


We have here at last the very work—or something like it— 
that we have long been wishing but hardly hoping to see in our 
time. It is true we have as yet but two volumes of a long series 
which according to the author’s purpose are to bring down the 
history of England “from the accession of King James the 
Second to a time which is within the memory of men still living,”’ 
but they are complete in themselves, and no doubt fair samples 
of all the rest. We need not say that they are well and beauti- 
fully written. We have long regarded Mr. Macaulay as the most 
graceful and fascinating writer of the times, and we are ready to 
unite with the critics of his own country—of all parties—in be- 
stowing the highest praises upon this new performance of his 
pen. It has, indeed, a thousand beauties—#mille habet ornatus— 
and if it has some defects also, even in a literary point of view, 


* The History of England from the Accession of James the Second. 
By Thomas Babbington Macaulay. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 680-684. Long- 
man, Brown, Green, and Longmans. London. 1849. 
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it is only because after all it is but a human production, and 
cannot, of course, be perfect. 

With this sense of its merit, we have read this portion of the 
work with great interest ;—and not merely for its own sake, but 
still more perhaps for the aid which it promises to afford us in 
our present engagement—to collect and preserve all the far-and- 
wide-spread materials for the History of our own State. It is 
true that, so far, Mr. M. has not bestowed a single sentence that 
we remember upon our sometime colony of Virginia, in any part 
of these volumes; and we might perhaps very fairly take some 
little umbrage at this slight if we chose; but he has promised, 
we see, to notice us in due time, when he says, in his introduc- 
tion, ‘I shall relate how, in America, the British colonies rapid- 
ly became far mightier and wealthier than the realms which Cortez 
and Pizarro had added to the dominions of Charles the Fifth,” 
&c. So we must wait patiently till our turn comes. And, in the 
mean time, we think he has done us a real and substantial ser- 
vice by this portion of his work. The truth is, the history of our 
State, at least down to the period of our revolution, or the peace 
that crowned it, is so intimately connected with that of England, 
that any work which sheds new light upon the latter must ne- 
cessarily scatter some few rays of it upon the former. A 
History of England need not say very much about Virginia, for 
some time; but a History of Virginia cannot avoid refering con- 
tinually to the cotemporary History of England. It is in this 
wey, then, that Mr. Macaulay has indirectly done us a great favor 
without intending, or perhaps once thinking of it, by giving us 
at last what we have long felt to be a desideratum—a fair, read- 
able, and reliable history of our mother country—at a most im- 
portant and interesting era in her annals. For hitherto, and un- 
til the appearance of these volumes, we have had no proper ac- 
count of the memorable Revolution of 1688—so important in all 
its bearings and influences upon our own far more glorious Rev- 
olution of 1776,—or none at least that we could fully adopt. 
For, on the one hand, the plausible but fallacious narrative of 
Hume, which Lord Chatham aptly termed his Apology for the 
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House of Stuart, does not fully embrace the event, and evidently 
does not appreciate its grandeur; but passes lightly and coldly 
over some of its most interesting features ; and, on the other, the 
more liberal and philosophical productions of Fox and Mackin- 
tosh, with all their merits, are hardly adequate to the subject, 
or altogether worthy of their authors ; and we naturally desired 
another and better work for our purpose. We desired but hardly 
hoped ; yet here we have it at last achieved and accomplished 
for us by a writer who is manifestly fully qualified for the task, 
and who has executed it so far with a force, and grace, and spi- 
rit that leaves us nothing further to wish. We have now at least, 
we believe, a fair, honest, and impartial history which we may 
read with a general and comfortable reliance that it is all sub- 
stantially, and, for the most part, even circumstantially, true- 
We have the narrative, too, written in a free, florid, and yet fa- 
miliar style, that is always clear and pleasing, and sometimes, 
indeed often, graceful and elegant in the highest degree. We 
have characters finely and accurately drawn, (only with a lit- 
tle too much particularity, perhaps, to be altogether true) and 
painted with a beauty and charm of colouring that has never 
been excelled. We have sound judicious reflections; rather too 
frequent and copious, we think, but always fair, and generally 
just. In short, we can almost say that Mr. M. has united all the 
good qualities of all our classical historians, ancient and mod- 
ern, and without their faults. He is Herodotus and Tacitus, 
more particularly, blended together. He has the free, natural, 
story-telling faculty of the first, with the judgment, fancy, and 
sensibility of the last, and with a certain charm of his own that 
makes him superior to both. With these merits and graces, then, 
we shall accept Mr. M. most cheerfully and gladly, as the chosen 
companion of all our future excursions into the pleasant fields 
of our Virginian history ; and we may occasionally, perhaps, con- 
trive to enliven our pages by some “ elegant extracts” from his 
truly able and most agreeable work. 


As some earnest of our promise on this point, we should be 
glad to give our readers our author’s most happy and spirited 
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sketches of James the First, and Charles the First, and Crom- 
well (to whom he does something like justice at last,) and the 
more extended characters of Charles the Second, and James the 
Second, (the nominal hero, for some time, of his work, and who 
cuts so sorry a figure in it,) and above all, of William the Third, a 
real hero, whom he has drawn, and painted, and finished off with 
all the finest powers of his masterly hand ;—but we have really 
no room for them at present, and must therefore reserve them— 
with some remarks upon them—for another time. 





DR. GREEN’S ADDRESS. 


InaucuraL Appress, Delivered before the Board of Trustees of 
Hampden Sidney College, January 10th, 1849. By L. W. 
Green, D.D., President. 8vo., pp. 29. Pittsburg. 1849. 


This is rather a dithyrambic speech ; but good notwithstanding, 
and, in some parts, really excellent. We have been particularly 
pleased with the author’s explanation of the collegiate course of 
studies which displays, we think, uncommon ability, and proves 
him to be amply qualified (in point of genius and learning at 
least) for the important chair which he has been called to fill. 

Dr. G, is a new-comer amongst us; but he comes from a kin- 
dred State—from warm and generous Kentucky—(of an old Vir- 
ginia stock, we believe,) and besides his brilliant talents, has 
many amiable and attractive qualities that will soon make him at 
home in all our hearts. 

We cordially congratulate the college—in whose welfare we 
feel a lively interest—on the acquisition of such a President, who, 
we may hope, with the aid of his zealous and efficient co-labor: 
ers, and by the blessing of God, will be able to raise it up again 
to something like, or even far above its most palmy state at any 
former time. At any rate, he has our best wishes for his most 
perfect success. 
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DR. JUNKIN’S ADDRESS. 


CurisTIANiTy the Patron of Literature and Science. An Ad- 
dress Delivered February 22nd, 1849. On the occasion of the 
Author’s Inauguration as President of Washington College, 
Virginia. By the Rev. George Junkin, D. D. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing a brief history of the College. Philadel- 
phia. Published by order of the Board of Trustees. 8vo., pp. 
39. 1849. 


This is a learned and argumentative discourse which does great 
credit to the author, and augurs well for the continued prosperi- 
ty of the venerable institution over which he has been called te 
preside. We think Dr. J. has very amply and sufficiently pro- 
ved some of his leading propositions—* that a college is a pri- 
vate and not a public institution’”’—* that it is the main business 
of the Church to teach, and of the State to govern, that is, to 
enact and enforce law, and to administer justice,” &c. We are 
not, however, exactly prepared to adopt at once all the conclu- 
sions which he seems to suppose are involved in them. Indeed 
some of them appear to come in such “ questionable shapes’ 
that we might “ speak to them” a little. But we cannot pursue 
the subject at present. We may, perhaps, recur to it again. 


MR. SMITH’S ADDRESS. 


Tue Brsxe, A Book for the World. An Address delivered before 
the Cadet’s Bible Society of the Virginia Military Institute, 
May Ist, 1849. By B. M. Smith, Pastor of the Presbyterian 


Church, Staunton, Va. 8vo., pp. 23. New York, John Wiley. 
1849. 


An excellent Address. The topics are well chosen, and the 
whole subject—of the highest importance—is treated with great 
judgment and happy effect. It ought to be circulated as a tract; 


and we should be happy to see a copy of it in every house in 
our State. 
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LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


The following Lines on the Death of Washington, are from the Ed- 
ingburgh Magazine; *‘in which journal they appeared shortly after the 
demise of the illustrious personage whom they celebrate,” in 1799. 
We have found them republished in the Port Folio for 1824, (vol. 18th, 
p- 73.) and now record them here. 


Amid the incense of a world’s applause, 

That hails the champion of his country’s cause, 

By virtue’s tears embalmed, to merit just, 

Thy ashes, WasHincTon! return to dust. 

But not to Death’s oblivious shade return 

Thy soul’s warm energies—they guard thy urn, 
When Freedom, shrieking through the western sky, 
Call’d all her sons to conquer, or to die, 

Turn’d her fair face, and shuddering as she view’d 
The kindred hosts with civil blood imbrued, 

Full in the van thy withering arm revealed 

Its awful sweep,—and conquest had the field: 
When torn Humanity in sorrow stood, 

As war’s wild vengeance poured the crimson flood ; 
Thine was the boast, mid ranks with terror lin’d, 
To blend the feeling with the mighty mind! 

In scenes of havock and devouring flame, 

No brutal carnage stained thy glorious name; 

No voice of misery in vain implored 

The meed of mercy from thy conquering sword. 
These were the triumphs, whose supporting power 
Shed its soft influence on thy dying hour. 

To thee no terrors deepened into gloom 

The long unfathomed twilight of the tomb; 

That heart, with virtue’s purest feclings warm, 

That arm, the first in battle’s raging storm, 

Still shield thy country, and embalm thy name, 

The brightest, noblest on the rolls of fame. A. B. 
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Various Intelligence. 


THE PEACE CONGRESS AT PARIS. 


This illustrious Convention closed its sittings in Paris, on Friday the 
24th of August last. 

Great prominence was given to the Congress in the eyes of the peo- 
ple, by a part of the government of France. M. de Tocqueville, (so 
well known in America.) who is now Minister of Foreign Affairs, gave 
a grand soiree to the members of the Congress; and the Minister of 
the Public Works threw open the public works and palaces in and 
around Paris to the free ingress and egress of the delegates. These 
public buildings at other times can only be visited by passport. 

The soiree at M. de Tocqueville’s was a most brilliant affair. At 
least six hundred Anglo-Saxons were present, many of whom were 
Quakers. And it was a strange sight to behold these plain, peaceful 
men wandering through the gorgeous saloons of a former military roy- 
alty, and now of a military republic, and miugling in social harmony 
with officers in citizens’ dress, and with the starred and trinketed am- 


bassadors of kingdoms, whose weapons of war are even now saad 


stained with the blood of their antagonists. 

The elite of Paris were present, and doubtless were as much enter- 
tained by the appearance of the English and Americans, as the Eng- 
lish and Americans were surprised and delighted with the magnificence 
of rich-tapestried rooms, illuminated gardens, and splendid music. 

The soiree was necessarily upon Saturday evening, but before 12 
o’clock arrived, the English and Americans bade adieu to Mr. and 
Madame de Tocqueville, and retired from the place where they had 
been so kindly and sumptuously entertained ; thus setting an example 
to the Parisians of a respect for the day of God which was soon to 
follow.—Cor. of N. Y. Obs. 


A MACHINE FOR OPENING OYSTERS. , 


The Editor of the Evening Post, now travelling in Europe, says 
that the old fashioned way of rapping the shell of an oyster, forcing a 
knife into the body of the unfortunate animal, and fetching him to light 
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with a “ How many, sir?” has been superseded in Paris by a machine. 
“ Mr. Baudon, with his ecailleres, reforms the barbarities altogether. 
The oyster is laid over so geutly in a groove—the screw is turned once, 
twice—le voila—the unconscious oyster is before you, blinded by the 
light, without a gaping wound. ‘There is no series of raps to warn 
the oyster of his doom—no proportion of the castle is breached, but 
the vice is turned, the valves fly apart, and, blinded and bewildered, 
the live oyster is consigned to tickle your palate with his dying agonies.” 


THE MANUFACTURE OF ENVELOPES. 


The recent changes in the Post Office regulations, have enabled 
letter writers to make use of the desirable facility and guard of an en- 
velope. It may seem a little thing to manufacture this article, butthe 
machinery employed is of the most complex and ingenious character, 
and the various stages of the operation are highly interesting. We 
had the pleasure of spending an hour or two yesterday, in the estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Coleman and Jones, South Fifth street, and of 
viewing the processes through which the paper passes before being 
converted into its destined form. 

A pile of paper is first laid under the cutting press, and the flat 
forms of the envelope are cut out at once. These are then taken to 
the folding machine, which is one of the most singularly constructed 
and beautiful pieces of mechanism we have ever seen. It requires 
but one person to feed it, and performs all the rest of the operations 
itself; for the paper, cut in the proper form, being placed in a fixed 
position, is seized by nippers and drawn forward to a bed, where it is 
held firmly by an overhanging plate of metal which covers justso much 
as marks the size intended to be made, leaving the parts to he folded 
over loose. The sides are then, by means of plates advanced towards 
each other, folded over, and as they retire, a roller covered with gum, 
passes under the surface of a double curved piece of brass, which in- 
stantly falls upon the outside fold, while, at the same time, a roller 
presses on it and causes adhesion. This being done, the bed on which 
the envélope rests falls to an inclined position; and being caught be- 
tween rollers, the finished article is passed through a trough into a re- 
ceiving basket. The only remaining labor is to gather the envelopes 
up and sort them into packages of twenty-five each, The whole is 
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done with great rapidity, and so various and contrary are the motions 
of the machine, that it appears almost to be in some degree, senti- 
ent. 

The number of envelopes consumed is enormous, and Messrs. Cole- 
man and Jones are doing their best to supply the demand. They are 
now actively engaged in the production of embossed work, and the 
patterns we saw were as beautiful as the finest English or French 
ones. The folding machine is the invention of Mr. Coleman; and 
while in the establishment we saw a model of an improvement of it, 
by which it is very probable he willbe able to make it self-feeding, and 
thus render it independent of the ministry of the hands. In every re- 
spect it is a most ingenious, as well as a most useful machine.—Phila. 
N. American. 


MAIZE IN ENGLAND. 


The London Times gives a very flattering account of an experi- 
ment—a successful one, if the Times is to be credited—recently made 
in England, on the practicability of advantageously cultivating maize 
in that land of wet, cold summers. The description of the plant giv- 
en in the Times, is somewhat novel. It says— 

“The appearance of the plant is peculiarly graceful—far more so, 
indeed, than that of any ordinary corn-field. The stems, which run 
up perfectly straight, are generally from four to five feet high, and are 
much thicker than the larger wheat straw. They throw out from the 
root upwards, a succession of flag-like leaves, the stem terminating in 
a little tuft, from which spring the ears of corn, somewhat irregularly 
clustered ; and, in this instance, apparently not heavily laden.” 

The Philadelphia American, speaking of this subject, alludes to the 
failure of the Cobbett experiment some twenty years ago, and ex- 
presses a fear that the present experimentalists have got hold of the 
wrong plant, and are expending their energies on broom corn. From 
the description given in the Times, there is certainly some ground for 
such a fear.—Balt. American. 


AN ARRIVAL OF SHEEP. 


In the Virginian, of 9th July, we published a letter from Mr. H. N. 
Dox, of Western New York, to Sterling Claiborne, Esq., of Amherst, 
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in which the writer stated that he should, within a few weeks, leave 
his home for Virginia, with a flock of 400 sheep, intending to take up 
his future residence in this vicinity. Weare gratified to state that Mr. 
Dox arrived, two or three days ago in Amherst, with a flock of near 
800 of the best American Saxony sheep, whose wool ranks as No. 1 
in quality. He has not yet made a purchase, and the sheep are, for 
the present, quartered upon the lands of Mr. Claiborne. We learn 
from Mr. Dox, that he took a very direct route through Pennsylvania, 
crossing the Potomac near Martinsburg, and the Blue Ridge at Rock 
Fish Gap, avoiding the Valley Turnpike. The time occupied in the 
drive was 42 days. There was great difficulty in parts of Pennsylva- 
nia and in the lower end of the Valley, in finding pasture, owing to 
the distressing drought. Notwithstanding this, all the sheep stood the 
long drive remarkably well, and the flock was diminished by only 
seven, when it arrived in Amherst—and these were sold on the way ip 
consequence of injuries received from accidents. The daily drive was 
about 12.miles—on one day twenty-three miles was accomplished. 

We hail this arrival as an important event. We trust and believe 
itis but the pioneer corps of a multitudinous invasion, of like charac- 
ter, from the same quarter. Many of his neighbors and acquaintance 
but wait to hear Mr. Dox’s report, to drive their flocks Southwardly 
and settle among us. We tender to all a cordial welcome. 


Lynchburg Virginian. 


NORFOLK. 


The present indications in Norfolk give unmistakeable evidence of 
her advancement and prosperity as a city. Within a fortnight, gas- 
pipes have been planted through her streets with almost the rapidity 
of light—a telegraphic communication, between this point and Peters- 
burg, is in progress of construction, and in a short time we shall no 
longer be a city of isolated position, but shall be in wired communica- 
tion with our sister towns. Within the same period, our people have 
authorized a subscription of $200,000 to the Seaboard and Roanoke 
Railroad. The day after the vote the President and Engineer of the 
Company proceeded to the North for the purpose of filling up their 
subscriptions and procuring iron to carry on the work; and we have 
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every reason to expect that they will be in readiness to commence vig- 
orous operations early in October. With these sigtis before us, who 
can doubt that our city is on the full tide of successful experiment. 


Norfolk Argus. 


FIRST FLASH FROM PETERSBURG. 


By the following despatch from our worthy friend of the Petersburg 
Intelligencer, dated on Wednesday, it will be seen that the wires of 
the Norfolk line of telegraph reached Petersburg on that day. 


Norfolk Herald of Friday. 


Pererssure, October 10th, 1849. 
J. W. Syme sends his respects to his old friend, Commodore Brough- 
ton, and is glad that they can now talk with each other by the Light- 
ning. 


RICHMOND COLLEGE. 


The First Commencement of this institution was held in the second 
Baptist Church in this city, on Wednesday evening, the 10th instant, 
and, notwithstanding the unfavorableness of the weather, was respec- 
tably attended. The exercises of the occasion were pleasing and in- 
teresting. They were: an Oration on “ The Law of Progress,” by 
Josiah Ryland, of King and Queen, and an Oration on “The Age of 
Chivalry,” by Poindexter S. Henson of Fluvavna;—both creditable 
to the young performers, and the last, particularly, delivered with con- 
siderable taste. The Address of President Ryland to the youthful 
Bachelors, was highly appropriate—full of good advice expressed in 
apt and gracious words, and read with deep and earnest impression. 

The literary exercises were agreeably relieved by several anthems 
from the choir, sustained by musical instruments, which gave great 
satisfaction to all the audience. 

Altogether, the Commencement was a good beginning, and augurs 
well for the future prosperity of the College, which deserves, we think, 
the cordial support of its immediate friends, and the liberal favor of 
all our citizens. 
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THE STATE OF EUROPE. 


The state of Europe, by the latest news, to the 10th inst., may be 
summed up in a few words: 

Venice subdued by the Austrians—Rome by the French—the Pope 
restored—Hungary prostrate at the feet of Russia—her fugitive gene- 
rals received by Turkey who refuses to deliver them up to the imperi- 
al Autocrat—England and France united to sustain her in her posi- 
tion—all hushed but hardly composed—and what next? 


AMiscellann. 


ROME. 


The appearance of Rome is just what the traveller expects. The 
great number of churches and the heavy architecture of the buildings, 
give a sombre grandeur to its streets, which accords with our ideas of 
its ancient and * buried state.” I saw scarcely a new brick wall, and 
not one light, flashing color in all Rome; nothing which could break 
the reverie into which the contemplation of its ruins plunged me. It 
is a city given up to the Past, where one may lose himself in the re- 
collection of ages, and find nothing to recall him to the Present. Those 
who love to dwell among ruins, who cherish the melancholy that 
springs from contemplating memorials of man’s greatness and of his 
decay, should live at Rome.—Cor. of N. Y. Obs. 


Nore.—This was written before the late flagrant invasion of the 
eternal city by the French, the traces of whose ravages might sug- 
gest some still more melancholy and far less soothing 1eflections. 


RESOLUTION. 


“We live in times that call for wisdom in contemplation and virtue 
in action; but in which virtue and wisdom will not do without reso- 
lution.”—Sir Philip Francis. 
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AGRICULTURAL AFFAIRS. 


The more I am acquainted with agricultural affairs, the better I am 
pleased with them; insomuch that I can nowhere find so great satis- 
faction as in those innocent and useful pursuits. In indulging those 
feelings, I am led to reflect how much more delightful to an undebauch- 
ed mind is the task of making improvements on the earth, than all the 
vain glory which can be acquired from ravaging it by the most unin- 
) terrupted career of conquest.—Washington’s Letters to Arthur Young. 


os 


é 
A WOMAN’S WORDS. 


“It is incaleulable what comfort and encouragement a kind and 
wise Woman may give to timid merit, what support to uncertain virtue, 
what wings to noble aspirations.”—So writes alady in Frazer’s Mag- 
azine, who signs herself S. A., (perhaps Sarah Austin,) and we cor- 
dially echo her sentiment. We remember also, by the association of 
ideas, what an old poet wrote before her, to the same effect: 


Let no man value at a little price, 

A virtuous woman's counsaile; her winged spirit 
Is feathered oftentimes with heavenly words, 

And (like her beauty) ravishing and pure, 

The weaker bodie still the stronger soule, 

When great endeavours do her powers applie, 

Her love draws nearest man’s felicitie.— Chapman. 


GOOD BREEDING. 
The most familiar and intimate habitudes, connexions, and friend- 
ships, require a degree of good breeding both to preserve and cement 
them.—Lord Chesterfield. 


—_— 


HOW WE LIVE. 


In youth, we live too much out of ourselves, and in old age too 
much within ourselves. Mature age is between the two extremes. 
The Prince de Ligne. 
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LINES ON NEAERA. 


Among the Latin poems of Buchanan, are some Lines on Newra, 
which are pointed and pretty enough. 


Illa mihi semper presenti dura Neaera. 
Me, quoties absum, semper abesse dolet ; 

Non desiderio nostri, non meret amore, 
Sed se non nostro posse dolore frui. 


Whene’er I woo sweet Fanny Gay, 
She only laughs at all I say, 
And bids me go and sigh; 
Yet when I leave her—far away— 
She lures me back again—for why? 
Ah not from love, or gentle grief; 
Ah not to give my heart relief ;-- 
But just to see me die. 


ON THE PORTRAIT OF A GOOD BUT HOMELY WOMAN. 


Blame not the brush that could not trace 
This woman's beauty in her face ; 

For, far beyond the reach of art, 

Her loveliness was in her heart. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have recently received some valuable communications from 
different correspondents, for which we return them our grateful thanks. 

We have now ample materials on hand for the prosecution of our 
work for the ensuing year. Yet we earnestly solicit more; as it is 
always desirable to have as great a variety as possible outof which 
to make our immediate selections. 








